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cannot be transferred. "The person cannot be amenable to law until 
he exists as a person." "The sufferings resulting from punishment 
inflicted on one for crime may inevitably reach others, but in no proper 
sense of the word can they be accounted punishment." Original sin 
must be denied. "To blame them [Adam's descendants, for his act] 
is to blame them for an act performed by another person, and which 
transpired thousands of years before they had a personal and responsible 
existence, and the knowledge of which was first brought to them in 
the form of an indictment. The supposition is that of a madman." 
Vicarious punishment is impossible. Christ's sufferings were not penal, 
but rectoral. 

The strongest part of the book is the discussion of the doctrine of 
original sin. The criticism of Shedd's theory of generic will and 
Hodge's theory of federal headship is keen, and elaborately worked out.. 

As a statement of Arminian theology the work is valuable, but it 
has serious limitations. It is written in the light of discussions a gener- 
ation or two old. The whole Ritschlian movement is ignored. Indeed, 
the only German theologians referred to are Julius Miiller and Uhlmann. 
The only Scotch theologian recognized is Thomas Chalmers. No 
attention is given to recent work in psychology and sociology, nor to 
present methods in biblical theology. 

Though clear, the style is diffuse and cumbersome. Omission of 
table contents, of section divisions (beyond the main parts), of section 
or page headings, and of subject or scripture index, renders the volume 
useless as a book of reference. t Forsyth Crawford. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

The Age of Faith. By Amory H. Bradford. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. viii + 306. $1.50. 

The above title reflects the thought of only the first chapter of the 
volume. This is an age of faith because men are willing "to act on 
intuitions, or convictions of what is true and right," even though not 
demonstratively proven. And our author fortifies this position by 
facts drawn from all fields of present intellectual activity. 

There are eleven additional chapters, in which the author discusses- 
"The Conception of God ; " " God Interpreted by Fatherhood ; " " The 
Basis of Optimism ; " " Brotherhood ; " " Suffering and Sorrow ; " " Sin ; "" 
" Salvation ; " " Prayer ; " " Punishment or Discipline ; " " The Immortal 
Life ;" and" TheTeacher for All Ages." The Teacher here referred to is- 
the Holy Spirit. All these profound topics are discussed in the light of: 
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the fatherhood of God. An attempt is made to explain, so far as pos- 
sible, by the fact of the divine fatherhood the greatest mysteries that 
through all the ages have agitated the minds of men. The attempt is 
praiseworthy, even though the outcome may fail to satisfy all. Even 
the term "fatherhood " fails to express all of God that men are capable 
of knowing. God is revealed to us as our creator, lawgiver, ruler, or 
governor, or king, judge, the Almighty, etc., and all the multifarious 
terms by which he has been presented to men are, taken together, 
utterly inadequate fully to set forth him who is from eternity. Now, 
while "fatherhood" may give us the highest, noblest conception of 
God, is anything gained by endeavoring to make this one term cover 
all just conceptions of him ? 

It seems to us that our author's definition of sin is too narrow. In 
it there is no place for man's innate tendencies to evil. But a nature 
with such tendencies is unlike God, is in fact contrary to God, and so 
is sin. Men are not responsible for being born with such natures, but 
since they are unlike God, they must be born again, or they cannot 
enter into God's kingdom. 

The author also asks whether God metes out to sinners punish- 
ment or retribution. By punishment he means pain inflicted simply 
to satisfy justice, and this he calls barbarism. And his contention 
would be correct if pain were inflicted merely to satisfy personal spite, 
but the satisfaction of justice may be wholly free from vindictiveness. 
In fact, the feeling that men should be punished for wrongdoing, just 
to satisfy the demands of justice, is far more pronounced and intense 
among men of the highest, purest civilization than among barbarians. 
In such demand for justice hatred and revenge have no part. And 
where men are most righteous justice is meted out calmly, unswayed 
by vindictiveness, in accordance with dispassionate forms of law. 

By retribution the author means the pains that flow from the 
infraction of the laws of our being. Every such violation of law 
brings upon the transgressor sharp distress, not from without, but 
from the inevitable action of the law itself. This he does not regard 
as punishment, but as a warning of love against sin. But why it is 
not punishment, as well as a warning of love, is not clear to us. God 
immanent in his works established law, which is, in fact, simply his 
mode of acting; and so acting he inflicts pain on those who run 
counter to his will. But our author maintains that the retribution 
which flows from the infraction of law is simply an expression of God's 
love. Undoubtedly it is an expression of love; but why not of justice 
also ? Are love and justice incompatible with each other ? 
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But the author contends that retribution is simply disciplinary and 
intended to reform the violators of law. But retribution in and of 
itself has never reformed anybody. Retribution, awful and dire, has 
been meted out according to the laws of man's being down through 
all past ages, and if it were reformatory, the earth by this time should 
have become a paradise. But instead it is still very wicked ; and just 
where retribution is most severe and terrible, just there we find most 
sin and the most incorrigible sinners. Not retribution, but love, 
touches and transforms transgressors. Pain pure and simple, no mat- 
ter by what motive inflicted, neither reforms nor transforms. 

The author affirms that " eternal punishment does not necessarily 
mean punishment without end, but punishment in the state which 
succeeds death," and "it may end." Then eternal life may end. 
"Eternal salvation" (Heb. 5:9), eternal redemption (Heb. 9:12), 
"the eternal Spirit" (Heb. 9:14), "the eternal inheritance " (Heb. 
9:15), all may end, since in all these passages duration is expressed 
by the same word. 

Our author also strangely maintains that repentance "must of 
necessity precede the new birth ; " but since, according to the New 
Testament, repentance is a radical change of mind in reference to sin 
and God, how can a man repent before he is born anew ? Repentance 
includes the new birth. 

We call attention to a slip of the pen, when our author writes : 
" Robert Burns molded the theology of the common people more than 
any theologian of Scotland, not excepting Calvin." 

Our author's style is clear and forceful. His spirit is good. His 
dissertation on brotherhood is specially worthy of commendation. 
Much of his book is helpful, but on the whole it seems to us to raise 
quite as many ghosts as it lays. Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Principles of Religious Education: A Course of Lectures 
Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday-School Com- 
mission of the Diocese of New York. With an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. 
Pp. x + 292. $1.25. 

The lectures which form the contents of this book were given, as 
explained in the title-page, in the autumn of 1899. The lecturers 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Bishop Doane, Professor Charles 



